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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 

Industrial Evolution. By Carl Bucher. Translated from the 

third German edition by S. Morley Wickett, Ph.D. (New 

York: Henry Holt and Company. 1901. Pp. xi, 393.) 

Dr. Carl BOcher, one of Germany's ablest economists, has been 

introduced to a wider circle of readers through the translation from the 

third edition of Entstehung der Staatswirthschaft, the work which has 

given its author his clearest right to the position he now occupies in the 

esteem of scholars. This translation fulfils an oft-expressed hope and is 

therefore a peculiar gratification to those American students who have 

enjoyed the stimulating influence of the author's lectures and teaching. 

The first edition of the book appeared in 1893 and attracted such 
widespread attention that a detailed review of its contents seems almost 
superfluous. It will be recalled that the first essay which gave its title 
to the whole, traced the economic development of society through its 
succeeding stages from the independent domestic and town systems to a 
fully matured national economy. It captivated its readers by its mastery 
of historical detail in a period extending over thousands of years, by its 
power to interpret facts and to find in them the broad lines of historical 
evolution, and by the exhilarating quality of its style which carried the 
reader irresistibly with it in its onward rush. In pursuance of the same 
method the writer presented in a succeeding chapter an " Historical Sur- 
vey of Industrial Systems " in which house- work, wage-work, handicraft, 
house industry and factory work find their places in historical sequence. 
These two essays were much criticised for inaccuracies of detail by cer- 
tain historians whose methods of work are of the microscopic order. In 
reply Dr. Bucher rightly contended that these chapters were studies in 
economic theory rather than economic history and that such criticisms 
were entirely beside the point. Rapid outline sketches of extended 
periods have their place quite as truly as have the more detailed and 
labored investigations in more limited fields. 

In the edition under review, a revised form of the two essays just 
mentioned is preceded by chapters on " Primitive Economic Conditions ' ' 
and "The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples," delightful ethnological 
sketches in which special attention is given to economic phenomena. 
The method pursued in these studies is that of taking peoples of different 
stocks and of various cultural stages and considering the economic phe- 
nomena separately, a method fully justified "provided that, from the 
prodigious mass of disconnected facts that fill ethnology like a great 
lumber-room, we succeed in bringing a considerable number under a 
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common denominator and rescuing them from the mystic interpretations 
of curiosity hunters and mythologizing visionaries. ' ' The fifth chapter on 
"The Decline of the Handicrafts" discusses the vitality of hand work 
as a form of industrial activity and will be found of special interest to 
American readers. The author does not share the views of those writers 
who predict the annihilation of this class of workers. Handiwork is not 
perishing, he says, but is rather being restricted to the country where its 
peculiar advantages can best be realized. These five chapters form a 
treatise on economic history of so stimulating a character that we may 
safely predict for the volume an extended use in American institutions as 
an introduction to the study of economic theory. Of the remaining por- 
tions of the volume the chapters on "Union of Labor and Labor in 
Common," " Division of Labor," and "Organization of Work and the 
Formation of Social Classes " are thoughtful analyses of phases in our in- 
dustrial development. The two chapters on "The Genesis of Journal- 
ism " and " Internal Migrations of Population and the Growth of Towns " 
might well have been omitted as destroying the unity of the work and 
possessing local rather than general interest. 

The edition reflects great credit on its translator, Dr. Wickett. It 
shows painstaking care in its preparation, has closely followed the Ger- 
man text, and presents in a gratifying degree the graphic style of the 

*>' ' Frank Haigh Dixon. 

The Early Age itf Greece. By William Ridgeway. In two volumes. 
Vol. I. (Cambridge: University Press. 1901. Pp. xvi, 684.) 
Grote doubted the wisdom of Bishop Thirlwall in casting discredit 
upon the statement of Herodotus (i. 57, 58) that the ancient Pelasgi were 
barbarians. What would he have said of the new theory of Professor 
Ridgeway which makes them the original inhabitants of the greater 
part of the Hellenic peninsula, and the authors of the splendid "Myce- 
naean ' ' civilization ! 

Two comparatively late discoveries have slowly changed the attitude 
of the best scholars toward the problem of the Mycenaean culture. One 
is the discovery that the source of Aryan migration, at least in the periods 
to be considered in discussing the Mycenaean problem, was not the cen- 
tral tablelands of Asia, but central and southern Europe ; the other is the 
discovery that the "Achaean" civilization represented in the Homeric 
poems is not identical with, but distinct from and later than the Myce- 
naean. And as the rapid progress of scientific excavation has enlarged 
the area over which the Mycenaean culture is known to have prevailed, 
and at the same time brought to light more and more impressive evidence 
of its richness and grandeur, it has become more and more imperative 
that some rational answer be given, at least provisionally, to the ques- 
tion — what was the people which produced this culture? This volume 
of Professor Ridgeway's marshals the archaeological, literary and linguistic 
evidence on which his identification of the Mycenaean people with the 



